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CORRECTION OF SOME CRITICISMS &c. 


This Manual was adapted for one class of minds, and 
has been eagerly seized upon by another. 

The controversialists, who have used it as an instru- 
ment of attack, have themselves (they will forgive me for 
saying) rather a narrow conception of our Christian faith ; 
and so think everything outside of their own conception 
of it to be contrary to the Faith itself. Controversialists 
of this sort have looked into the Manual, simply to find 
arguments against truths which they know not how to 
harmonise with their own system. Some, bent on this 
one object, have pursued it so exclusively, as to lose sight 
of what, in the book itself, contradicted the inferences, 
which they drew from expressions on which they founded 
their censures. For those who might be misled by these 
declamations I would add to this edition some heads of 
explanation. : 

i. The Manual has been alleged “ to subvert some of the 
very fundamental principles of Christianity.” “This,” 
a lecturer! has said, “is a very grave charge, I make it 
deliberately.” In proof, he alleges the expressions, ‘ satis- 
faction to God,’ ‘expiation of past sin,’ as ‘tampering 
with the doctrine of the Atonement.’ In the context of 
passages instanced in proof of this charge, are others in 
which the belief which we both hold is fervently express- 
ed. I would have explained, before, the meaning of that 
language, or would have substituted other words, had I 
foreseen that any Christian would take offence at them. 
I would now explain them. 

The Manual was adapted for those who have grown up 
familiar with the old patristic theology, which has become 


1 Lecture by Rey. T. H. Gill, read in the Town Hall, Oxford. Noy. 25th, 1878. 
a 
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familiar language during the past 40 years, as the non- 
conformist language was rife in a prominent religious 
school previously. ‘1 will shew you my fathers,’ said a 
popular Irish Clergyman to me, pointing out three shelves 
of non-conformist writers, which apparently formed his 
library. In translating the Fathers we became acquainted 
with language in relation to the value which Almighty 
God gives to what He called by S. John Baptist “ fruits 
meet for repentance,” (such deeds as evidenced the reality 
of the repentance, new to modern English ears.) Such were 
l¢satisfy’ ‘ satisfaction’ &c. ‘redeem,’ ‘heal,’ ‘ purge,’ ‘ wash 
away,’ ‘cover,’ ‘hide,’ ‘ efface,’ ‘take away.’ Of these, ‘satis- 
faction’ was merely a popular word used in heathen, as well 
as Christian, Latin for ‘making amends to,’ ‘asking par- 
don”. It is used of everything which expresses sorrow 
for past sins; ‘sadness,’ ‘ tears,’ ‘ prayers,’ acts of humilia- 
tion, brotherly charity, ‘compunction of heart.’ The 
contrast is between earnestness and ease; a repentance 
which merely uses the words of general confession, and 
‘deeds which evidence that it is a heart-sorrow, not a lip- 
sorrow. ‘Tertullian, in his energetic language 3, speaks of 
those who relapse into sin as ‘making satisfaction to the 
devil,’ by again repenting of their repentance, having be- 
fore made ‘satisfaction to God’ by repenting of their sins ; 
‘making it up’ (so to say) with the devil, whose service 
they had renounced, and whose slaves they had, by return- 
ing to their sins, again become. The word was retained 
in a book meant for those familiar with the use of the 
term in early Latin Fathers. 

The other language is the more grave, because, whether 
men will or nill, it is the language of Almighty God. 
To repeat words, which I used without censure in the 
University pulpit in this place, where opponents had 
shewn that they had power to condemn unheard ; 

1 Satisfacere, satisfactio, redimo, expio, sano, purgo, abluo, operio, tego, deleo, 


tollo. See Tertullian de pcenitentia c. 6. p. 359. note g. Oxf. Tr. 
2 See note K in Tertull. pp. 370-377. Oxf. Tr. 3 de Peen. ¢. 5. p. 358, 
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** God (contrariwise) knits together in the utmost close- 
ness our own deeds, done by His Grace, with His own 
deeds for us. In declaring the efficacy in regard to past 
sin, which He, our God and Judge, has annexed to our 
deeds of mercy to our brethren, He uses as to our acts 
those same words, under which He reveals the Redemption 
wrought for us. Solomon, by His direction, uses the word 
“> atone;” Daniel, the word “*redeem ;” S. Peter and 
S. James, the word “7 cover a multitude of sins,” the word 
appropriated to the free remission of sins without works ; 
“8 Blessed is he, whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sin is covered.” “ By mercy and truth,” says Solomon °, 
“iniquity is purged,” literally, “is atoned for,” or par- 
doned, an atonement being made. Sin can only be purged 
away through that, which God has appointed to remove 
it. Nothing of man can in itself remove man’s sin. 
It is then, so far, all one, what word is used. The truth, 
which is expressed, remains the same, that God has ap- 
pointed, that some deeds of man should be employed in 
the removal of the guilt of man’s sin and in his recon- 
cilement with Himself. But now, over and above, the 
word used is that whereby, in the Old Testament, “atone- 
ment” is expressed. It stands, wherever, in the Old Tes- 
tament, the word “atonement” occurs in our English 
Bible. It is used for the typical atonements of the law, 
figures of the One Atonement for sin; it is used of God’s 
acceptance of those sacrifices, and of His pardoning the 
sin; Daniel uses it of the Atonement itself, in his great 
prophecy of Christ, “!°to make reconciliation for iniquity.” © 
From it, is formed the Hebrew name for “1! the mercy- 
seat,” where the blood, which shadowed the atoning Blood- 
shedding, was sprinkled. The Greek translation of the 
word” joins on “the mercy-seat” of the Old with the 
Atoning Blood of the New Testament; it unites the acts, 


4 University Sermons T. ii. Serm. xv. pp. 366-371. 
5 Pr. xvi... 6 Dan. iv. 27. 7 1S. Peteriv. 8. S. James v. 20. 
8 Ps, xxxil. 1. oePr xvi. 6; 10 Dan. ix, 24. 1 pps 2 [Naor HApiov. 
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whereby that Atonement was typified or applied, with the 
Atonement itself!. Further, the words, “ mercy and 
truth,” are those two great attributes of God, whereby 
He doth whatsoever His own faithfulness requires, and, as 
it were, beyond His own word, in overflowing love. Yet 
it is not “mercy and truth” in God, of which Solomon 
here speaks. For when Holy Scripture speaks of “re- 
conciliation being made dy,” it always means that which 
is accepted on behalf of or from him who is pardoned, in 
view of that pardon, not any quality in Him Who accepts 
it. And so the two parts of the verse correspond. For 
Solomon, in the parallel clause, speaks of a quality, not 
of God, but of man; “and by the fear of the Lord men 
depart from evil.” The whole then means, that, “ through 
mercy and truth,” likenesses of God’s own attributes, im- 
parted by God to man, “ iniquity is atoned for,” the virtue 
of the Atonement being imparted to those acts, when done 
through the grace of God; and this, presupposing every 
thing else which God has elsewhere said of the justification 
of us sinners, not as interfering with it. 

“To the same end God inspired Daniel to set forth to 
Nebuchadnezzar, as the condition of the lengthening of 
his tranquillity, righteousness and mercy to the poor, un- 
der a word? which to the Christian speaks of the Atone- 
ment. Words of God embody truth beyond the immedi- 
ate occasion, upon which they were spoken. They are as 
eternal as Himself. They pass not away. They furnish 
moral principles and maxims, unchangeable as Himself. 


1 ébiAdoKomal, [(AdoKkoma. 2 Pr, xvi. 6. 

3 Dan. iv. 27. ‘In seven Chaldee translations of portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, the Chaldee word of Daniel occurs 226 times in the sense of “ redeemed,” 
for the two Hebrew words used to express ‘‘ redemption,” and 361 times in that 
of ‘saved.’ It occurs also in four of the chief translations for ‘ copher,’ “ the ran- 
som” of man’s life, towards God or man.’ See further Univ. Serm. T. ii, 
pp. 869, 870. note k. Of the Versions the Peshito retains the word, which in 
Syriac too signifies ‘‘ redeemed.” §. Ephrem paraphrases the word, “ Daniel 
counselled him to atone for his sins of avarice by almsgivings, and the iniquities, 
which he had wrought on the captives which he had taken, should be remitted by 
compassions on the poor.’’ Opp. ii. 209. D. 
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His words by Daniel, “ Redeem thy sins by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by shewing mercy on the poor,” con- 
tain the rule for all times, that God especially accepts 
works of mercy to the poor; that, debtors as we are of 
those ten thousand talents which we cannot pay, God re- 
ceives at our hands the bestowal of the hundred pence; 
that He forgives us the rather, when we give to His repre- 
sentatives, the poor. 

‘The word in Daniel strictly means “redeem.” It is the 
one Chaldee equivalent for the two Hebrew words which 
express “redemption,” whether by payment of a price or 
by right of kindred. To “redeem dy” is the common 
idiom for the price given in redemption*. Daniel used 
the word and the construction, whereby to “redeem by ” 
is idiomatically expressed in Chaldee; he did not use the 
word, by which to “break off” is idiomatically expressed °.’ 

All this was familiar to Theologians in those past years. 
A new generation has sprung up, which knew not Joseph. 
The work of explanation has to be begun again. A reli- 
gious and loving Parish Priest has done what he would 
most abhor the thought of doing. He has, on the ground 
of these imputations, condemned, as subverting the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, language, which Almighty God 
has used, to bring our poor human acts under the shadow 
of the Cross, shewing that He imparts to them its saving 
virtue. 

My one object, however, in my writings is to teach 
truth, while God continues me here. There is no value 
in a word, unless stamped by its use in our Creeds, if an- 
other will express the same meaning, without the liability 
to be misunderstood. I would not have retained these 
words, had I thought that any would misconstrue them. 
I have therefore, in a new edition, substituted others; only 
with this necessary protest, that the words themselves 
are, in fact, words of Holy Scripture, which, so far from 


4 Asin 3 5, 3555. 
5 pop “ ceased,” Aph. “ made to cease,” 1 Sam. ii. 32, xx. 13, Isa. lili. 3. 
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subverting the doctrine of the Atonement, Almighty God 
uses to connect our poor acts of penitence with the meri- 
torious Sacrifice of the Cross. 

This I do as an act of charity. I shall be glad if con- 
troversialists do not regret the change, as taking away 
one stone, which they have used to fling at me. Had they 
not been bent upon finding fault, they would have seen, in 
close juxta-position with the language, in which they said 
that I “subverted the doctrine of the Atonement,’ lan- 
guage, put into the mouth of the dying, which fervently 
confesses, that ‘in His Cross and Passion is the only hope 
of us sinners.’ 

ii. One inadvertence I have removed in the present 
edition, not my own, but that of the dear friend, associated 
with me in the work. Having in one place substituted 
the words, ‘works which are not of obligation’ for ‘les 
ceuvres de surérogation,’ in another, he left the words, 
“works of extraordinary supererogation !,’ having satisfied 
himself that the meaning, which he attached to them, did 
not contradict the Article. The context shews that the 
words only meant very unusual acts of penitence; for the 
Author instances, ‘ wearing haircloth, taking the discipline, 
praying with the arms in the form of a cross,’ which, whe- 
ther any one think wise or no, he cannot think to be acts 
which all are ‘commanded to’ do. 

ii. Other grave allegations involve no change. 

It is said, ‘* A second fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity is Adoption. Through faith in the Atonement the 
penitent sinner is reconciled, not only as a creature to his 
Creator, but as a son to his Father? Unquestionably. 
The Prodigal is restored to his Father’s house, after what- 
ever wanderings. In great and signal conversions, the 
whole mind is changed. It is taught by God the Holy 
Ghost to hate all which it had loved, and itself for hav- 
ing loved what was contrary to the Will of God, and to 

1 My friend having, at that time, kindly undertaken the supervision of the 


book, I did not know'that he had retained the expression, until Mr. Gill een- 
sured it. 2 Lecture p. 8. 
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love whatever it had hated. Such were the conversions 
of S. Paul, S. Cyprian, S. Augustine, although their sins 
had not been against the grace given to all members of 
Christ. But does it follow that all, even real, conversions, 
are of this sort? that the penitence of every penitent is at 
once complete and perfect? that a course of sin has left 
no effects on the soul? that although one has turned to 
his God, he at once rests in His Bosom, with all the fresh- 
ness of the little child, whom Jesus took up in His arms 
at its Baptism, laid His hands upon it and blessed it, and 
it has remained there? Are they, all at once, so restored 
that there are no traces of the old decay, no sluggishness, 
no dulness, no thorns in the side to prove them and yet 
goad them on, and make them feel the more their need of 
the grace of God? It has been beautifully said, ‘the 
mellowing softening beautifying powers of grace are long 
in their operation, and follow with slow steps the sharp 
decisive movements which effect conversion at the first.’ 

My critic thinks otherwise. After citing, not a little 
inaccurately, cases in which some devotions are, in the 
Manual, mentioned as useful penances, he bursts out, ‘In 
the name of Truth I protest against this misrepresentation, 
this hideous caricature of our Religion. Has it then come 
to this, that we are to teach our people to regard prayer 
and meditation and spiritual reading as penance?’ ‘Surely 
the very instinct with which the Creator has endowed even 
the brute creation, surely the recollections of our child- 
hood’s days? and our boyhood’s home, surely the whole 
tenor of the Word of God, conspire to teach us that in 
intercourse and fellowship with the Parent consists the 
offspring’s chief delight.’ 

Questionless; intercourse and communion with our 
God ought to be our chief delight. It was for this that we 
were created. ‘*Thou madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless, until it repose in thee.’ 


3 The reference to ‘ the recollections of our childhood’s days,’ seems to me a tacit 
admission that any how, all have not retained the freshness of their childhoow’s 
days. 4 §. Aug. Conf. i. 1. 
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But is it so with the mass of ordinary Christians, who 
yet are not living in such sin, as slays the soul at one 
stroke, but, amid whatever imperfections, are in a state 
of grace? What does all this multiplicity of distractions, 
in which men and women immerse themselves, mean, 
except that they dread, above all things, to be left alone 
with themselves and God? Any one, who knows anything 
of the state of souls, knows that the beginning of very 
great evil is the leaving off of prayer. Undevout, worldly 
souls ‘say their prayers’ rather to satisfy their consciences, 
that they have not neglected a duty, than hoping to gain 
any good from it: they pray, rather to soothe their own 
souls, than as an act of communion with God, or because 
they hope to obtain any gift of grace. They hurry to the 
end, are glad when it is over. It is pointed out in the 
Manual itself}, that ‘ prayer and almsgiving and all good 
actions are held as penal works, insomuch as to us, the 
sons of Adam, with our fallen nature, every good action 
‘hath the character of penalty;’ ‘because, since the loss 
of original righteousness, we are all disposed to evil.’ 

I would only ask any one to look at the context of the 
passages alleged, and see whether the allegation is borne 
out. Should we not be glad to see any avaricious man, 
diligent in almsgiving, according to his ability? Or if 
any have neglected to learn things which all Christians 
‘are bound to know,’ would not ‘hearing sermons’ be a 
real penance? or would not the ‘indevout, or indiffer- 
ent in things which concern their salvation,’ find it a very 
real penance to be ‘very assiduous in the practice of 
prayer?” Do people find it easy, or would it not rather to 
indevout souls be very difficult and require earnest prayer 
for God’s help, ‘to think devoutly on the Passion, if-only 
for a short time,’ and should we not think that one who 
should do so habitually for a month, will be more in the way 
of habitually “gazing,” with adoring love and thanksgiving, 
to Him Whom we, by our sins “have pierced” than they 


lp. 364. 
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were before? It has been instanced as acaricature of our 
religion to assign “ saying the Psalms with a Litany.” The 
advice of the B. Leonard, who spent his life in the conver- 
sion of sinners, in the place alleged, is; “ Perform some 
slight penance, say the penitential Psalms or a Litany daily, 
with an act of contrition.” The penitential Psalms are a 
teaching of penitence by God the Holy Ghost, that they, 
who have sinned like David, might repent like that great 
pattern of penitence. No one who had not real penitence 
would use daily to God that language of deep penitence, 
making it their own by an act of contrition. ‘I have 
more hope of my soul,’ said one to me who had been visited 
with fears about his salvation, ‘since I have said the seven 
penitential psalms daily. God had worked in his soul a 
deeper penitence through this daily use of the language of 
penitence, which God the Holy Ghost taught; and God 
had heard the cry, “ Have mercy upon me, O God, accord- 
ing to Thy great goodness ; according to the multitude of 
Thy mercies do away mine offences.” I cannot imagine 
how any one should think, that the real use of those cries 
of the 51st and 130th Psalms would not, by God’s grace, 
deepen penitence. 

The imposing of these prayers or meditations as a pe- 
nance previously to absolution, makes the use of them 
a condition of that absolution. They are part of the pe- 
nitence, a making amends, as far as we sinners can, to 
Almighty God for past negligence by subsequent diligence. 
They then must be used. They are assigned for a time, 
in the hope that, when the period for which they are as- 
signed is over, the penitent, having learned their value, 
may adopt them of his own accord, as part of his habits 
of devotion. Many very beneficial habits have thus been 
formed. Suppose a person to have wholly neglected self- 
examination, and to be required to use it for a month, the 
first irksomeness and strangeness will have been overcome, 
and he will probably practise it with great increase of 
self-knowledge and penitence for the rest of his life. And 
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so as to other practices. One who is said to have passed 
his life in hearing confessions, says, ‘! Many a soul has 
made great progress in sanctification through meditations, 
spiritual readings, and devotions, especially to the Passion 
of our Lord, practised as penances.’ 

This disposes of the next charge of tampering with ‘a 
third fundamental principle of our religion, Access to God.’ 
‘Many a soul,’ we are told, “has made great progress in 
sanctification’, and so in childlike access to God, through 
the practices thus learned in confession. But it was not 
taught that access to God is gained only or chiefly through 
the confession of sins to a priest. The Manual is ‘advice 
on hearing Confession,’ not ‘ ¢o confess;’ it is instruction to 
the priest, how under different circumstances to act toward 
those whocome tohim. Itisa Manual for the Clergy, not 
for the people. I inserted a Declaration® to which 29 well 
known names had been appended, in which we declared 
our belief that ‘*the Church left it to the consciences of 
individuals, according to their sense of their needs, to de- 
eide whether they would confess or not.’ Accordingly we 
did not set forth Confession as the access to God, but 
only as one way in which penitent sinners might return 
to Him. 


Some who may be prejudiced against my explanations 
will yet, perhaps, accept Hooker’s. Two of the salient 
charges against the Manual are; 1) The use of the word 
‘satisfaction’ of any of our poor works, though done by 
the grace of God; 2) the mention of ‘ prayers’ as part of 
satisfaction i.e. of penitence. Hooker uses both in a 
careful discussion on the subject. He adopts the words 
‘satisfy God;’ nay, speaks of ‘repentance and the works 
thereof’ being ‘termed satisfactory ;’ of the ‘ satisfactory 
or propitiatory sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart ;’ 
and says that ‘among works of satisfaction the most re- 


1 Author of the Prétre Sanctifié. &c,. in Manual p. 357. 2 Lecture p. 38. 
3 Manual, Preface pp. clxxi—clxxiv, 4 Ib. no, 9. p. clxxiii. 
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spected have been always these three, Prayers, Fasts 
and Almsdeeds.’? Hooker begins, ‘® The name of Satis-_ 
faction, as the ancient Fathers meant it, containeth what- 
soever a penitent should doin the humbling himself unto 
God, and testifying by deeds of contrition the same which 
confession in words pretendeth.’ Then after quoting the 
language of Tertullian °, ‘Is it not plain, that satisfaction 
doth here include the whole work of penitency, and that 
God'is satisfied when men are restored through sin into 
favour by repentance?’ ‘How canst thou,’ saith Chry- 
sostom’, ‘move God to pity thee, when thou wilt not 
seem so much as to know that thou hast offended?” 
By appeasing, pacifying, and moving God to pity, S. Chry- 
sostom meaneth the very same with the Latin Fathers, 
' when they speak of satisfying God. ‘We feel, saith 
S. Cyprian 8, ‘the bitter smart of His rod and scourge, be- 
cause there is neither in us care to please Him with our - 
good deeds, nor to satisfy Him for our evil.’ Again,‘ ® Let 
the eyes which have looked on idols, sponge out their un- 
lawful acts with those sorrowful tears which have power 
to satisfy God.” The Master of Sentences allegeth out of 
S. Augustine that which is plain enough to this purpose: 
‘10 Three things there are in perfect penitency, compunc- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction ; that as we in three ways 
offend God, namely in heart, word, and deed, so by three 
duties we may satisfy God’ 

‘ Satisfaction, as a part, comprehendeth only that which 
the Baptist meant by works worthy of repentance ; and if 
we speak of the whole work of repentance itself, we may 
in the phrase of antiquity term it very well “satisfaction.” ” 
He then lays down that ‘the Satisfaction made by our Lord 
can alone be sufficient, and is made ours by faith, yet our 
works may be termed satisfactory, making us fit vessels 
to receive the fruit of His Satisfaction. All sin is remitted 
in the only faith of Christ’s Passion, and no man without 

® E. P. vi. 151. p. 55, ed. Keble. 5 See ab. p.-vi. 


7 In 1 Cor. Hom. 8. 8 Ep. 8. 
9 Ep. 26. 10 Sent. lib. iv. dist. 16, 
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belief thereof justified 1. Faith alone maketh Christ’s Sa- 
tisfaction ours; howbeit that faith alone, which after sin 
maketh us by conversion His. For inasmuch as God will 
have the benefit of Christ’s Satisfaction both thankfully ac- 
knowledged and duly esteemed of all such as enjoy the same, 
He therefore imparteth so high a treasure unto no man, 
whose faith hath not made him willing by repentance 
to do even that, which of itself how unavailable soever, 
yet being required and accepted with God, we are in Christ 
made thereby capable and fit vessels to receive the fruit 
of His Satisfaction: yea, we so far please and content 
God, that because, when we have offended, He looketh but 
for repentance at our hands, our repentance and the works 
thereof are therefore termed satisfactory, not for that so 
much is thereby done as the justice of God can exact, but 
because such actions of grief and humility in man after 
sin are ‘illices divine misericordiz ’ (as Tertullian? speak- 
eth of them) they draw that pity of God towards us, 
wherein He is for Christ’s sake contented, upon our sub- 
mission, to pardon our rebellion against Him; and when 
that little which His law appointeth is faithfully executed, 
it pleaseth Him in tender compassion and mercy to require 
no more.’ ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ by One most precious 
and propitiatory Sacrifice, which was His Body, a gift of 
infinite worth, offered for the sins of the whole world, hath 
thereby once reconciled us to God, purchased His general 
free pardon, and turned away divine indignation from man- 
kind. But we are not for this cause to think any office of 
penitence either needless or fruitless on our own behalf: 
for then would not God desire any such duties at our hands. 
Christ doth remain everlastingly a gracious Intercessor, 
even for every particular penitent. Let this assure us, 
that God, how highly soever displeased and incensed with 
our sins, is notwithstanding for His sake by our tears 
pacified, taking that for satisfaction which is due [done ?] 
by us, because Christ hath by His Satisfaction made it 


1 Bonavent. in Sent. lib, iv. Dist. xv. q. 9. 2 de Peenit. c. 9. 
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acceptable. ; For, as He is the High-priest of our salva- 
tion, so He hath made us priests likewise under Him ®%, to 
the end we might offer unto God praise and thankfnlness 
while we continue in the way of life, and, when we sin, the 
satisfactory or propitiatory sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
heart *. There is not anything that we do that could 
pacify God, and clear us in His sight from sin, if the good- 
ness and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ were not; whereas 
now, beholding the poor offer of our religious endeavour 
meekly to snbmit ourselves as often as we have offended, 
He regardeth with infinite mercy those services which are 
as nothing, and with words of comfort reviveth our afflicted 
minds, saying, “It is I, even I, that take away thine ini- 
quities for Mine own sake.” Thus doth repentance satis/y 
God, changing His wrath and indignation into mercy.’ 
‘Amongst the works of satisfaction, the most respected 
have always been these three, Prayers, Fasts, and Alms- 
deeds: by prayer we lift up our souls to Him from Whom 
sin and iniquity hath withdrawn them; by fasting, we 
reduce the body from thraldom under vain delights, and 
make it serviceable for parts of virtuous conversation; by 
alms, we dedicate to charity these worldly goods and pos- 
sessions, which unrighteousness doth neither get nor 
bestow, well: the first, a token of piety intended towards 
God: the second, a pledge of moderation and sobriety in 
the carriage of our own persons: the last, a testimony of 
our meaning to do good to all men. In which three the 
Apostle by way of abridgment comprehendeth whatsoever 
may appertain to sanctimony, holiness and good life. 
“All offices of repentance have these two properties ; 
there is in performance of them painfulness, and in their 
nature contrariety unto sin. The one consideration causeth 
them, both in holy Scripture * and elsewhere, to be termed 
judgements or revenges taken voluntarily on ourselves, 
and to be furthermore preservatives from future evils, 
inasmuch as we commonly use to keep with the greater 


* Apoc. i. 6. 4 Cassian. Coll. 20. c. 8. 5 2 Cor. vii. 11. 
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care that which with pain we have recovered. And they 
are in the other respect contrary to sin committed; con- 
trition, contrary to the pleasure; confession, to the error, 
which is mother of sin; and to the deeds of sin, the works 
of satisfaction contrary; therefore are they all the more 
effectual to cure the evil habit thereof. NHereunto it was 
that S. Cyprian referred his earnest and vehement exhor- 
tations *, ‘ That they which had fallen should be instant in 
prayer, reject bodily ornaments when once they had strip- 
ped themselves out of Christ’s attire, abhor all food after 
Satan’s morsels tasted, follow works of righteousness 
which wash away sin, and be plentiful in almsdeeds where- 
with souls are delivered from death, 

Hooker sums up, “ Wherefore concerning satisfaction 
made to God by Christ only, and of the manner how re- 
pentance generally, particularly also, how certain’ special 
works of penitency, both are by the Fathers in their ordi- 
nary phrase of speech called satisfactory, and may be by us 
very well so acknowledged; enough hath been spoken.” 

‘One who shall carefully weigh these words will be, I 
think, more sparing of his criticisms of what differs from 
his own teaching than some have been. 


iv. It has been alleged as a proof that the system ex- 
pounded in the Manual differs toto cwlo from that recom- 
mended by the Church of England, that ‘? the confession 
and absolution recommended by it are distinctly sacra- 
MENTAL. Everywhere it speaks of this Sacrament, the 
Sacrament of penance, the Sacrament, and so forth. We 
have seven pages devoted, to the consideration of the Su- 
cramental seal (pp. 897—404), and the confessor [the 
person who confesses] is told that his{reverence for the 
Sacrament should be so great, that nothing said in it should 
be repeated out of it.’ 

We often pointed out in former days, and I repeat that 


1S. Chrys. Hom. 30. [31] in Ep. ad Heb. 
2 §. Cypr. de Lapsis ¢. ult. 3 Lecture p. 17. 
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the Church of England no where speaks of the two great 
Sacraments, Baptism whereby we are engrafted into Christ, 
and the Holy Eucharist, in which, He says, we feed on Him, 
without implying that there are other Ordinances, which 
are ‘visible signs of an invisible grace.” It was from the 
Homilies that we learnt this. We did not invent language 
for ourselves. We used what had been used before us. I 
vindicated the application of the title now 40 years ago, 
when Bp. Bagot asked me to draw up a statement of our 
teaching, as bearing upon Roman doctrine. He approved 
of my explanation. The last time that I had occasion to 
repeat it was in the troubles consequent on the Gorham 
decision, nearly 29 years ago, when one drew out my teach- 
ing in an unpopular form; one item of it was, ‘my con- 
stant and common practice of administering the Sacra- 
ment of penance.’ Bishop Blomfield wished me to ex- 
plain those statements (there were several of them), before 
I again preached in his Lordship’s diocese. I did so ina 
Letter, which has been long since forgotten. Bishop 
Blomfield was satisfied, and I preached as before. No par- 
ticular stress was laid on the use of the word Sacrament, 
but it occurred in the statement which I had to explain, 
and I explained it. What satisfied Bp. Blomfield then, 
will, I hope, satisfy minds now, if any, except contro- 
versialists, have been disturbed. Long as it is, it is well 
to repeat it entire. I wrote, 

47 stated fully, twelve years ago in my letter to the then 
Bishop of Oxford *, and subsequently in that to Dr. Jelf®, 
that the language of the Church of England on the Sacra- 
ments seemed to me to imply these two things: 1. That 
she, with ancient fathers, distinguished from every thing 
else, two great Sacraments of the Gospel, those Sacra- 
ments ‘whereby,’ in the language of S. Augustine and 
S. Chrysostom, ‘the Church consists,’ the two Sacra- 
ments which flowed from our Blessed Lord’s pierced Side, 


4 Letter to the Bishop of London in explanation &c, pp. 5-15. 
5 A letter to the Bp. of Oxford [Bp. Bagot] 1889. p.97—106, °p.838—42. 
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whereby we are united with Him. 2. That there were 
some other Ordinances, distinguished from these, in that 
our Lord had appointed no visible sign of them, or had 
not appointed them at all, or which were not necessary 
for all, or not of necessity for salvation, in the right use 
of which, however, grace was received. 

“I said, “Since! the Homilies call marriage a ‘Sacra- 
ment,’ it follows that the Articles do not reject the five 
rites, as being in any sense ‘Sacraments. There is a re- 
markable correspondence between the Articles and the 
Homilies, in that both use qualifying and guarded expres- 
sions in speaking of the title of these rites to be called 
‘Sacraments.’ Our Articles do not introduce words at ~ 
random. It has then some meaning, when our Articles 
say, they ‘are not to be counted for Sacraments of the 
Gospel, that they ‘have not like nature of Sacraments ;? 
or the Homilies, ‘that? in the ewact signification of a 
Sacrament there be but two,’ or that ‘Absolution is no 
such Sacrament as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are,’ 
or that ‘neither it [Absolution] nor any other Sacrament 
else be such Sacraments as Baptism and the Communion 
are, or that ‘the ancient writers, in giving the name not 
only to these five but also to divers other ceremonies, did 
not mean to repute them as Sacraments in the same sig- 
nification as the two,’ or that S. Augustine, in the exact 
meaning of the word, makes mention expressly of two.’ 
And with this coincides the definition of our Catechism, 
that there are ‘two only generally [7.e. in genere, generi- 
cally, and so universally to the whole class spoken of] 
necessary to salvation,’ the others so entitled, not being 
of universal obligation, but relating to certain conditions 
and circumstances of life only. Certainly, persons, who 
denied these rites to be in any way Sacraments, (accord- 
ing to those larger definitions of S. Augustine, ‘a sacred 
sign,’ ‘a sign applied to things of God,’ or of the School- 


1 Letter to Dr. Jelf, p. 34, 35. 
? Homily ix. Of Common Prayer and Sacraments. 
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men, ‘a sign of a sacred thing,’) would have said so at 
once, and not have so uniformly and guardedly said on 
each occasion, that they were not such, in the ‘exact’ or 
‘the same signification,’ the ‘exact meaning,’ ‘ such,’ ‘ of 
the ike nature;’ nor, of,one which they regarded as in no 
sense a Sacrament, would:they have said, ‘neither it nor 
any other Sacrament, else.’ 

‘ Again, the homily, lays down what it considers “the 
exact signification of a.Sacrament,” namely, “ visible signs 
expressly commanded.in the New Testament, whereunto 
is annexed the promise of free forgiveness of sins, and of 
our holiness, and joining in Christ, there be but two, namely, 
Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord.” 

‘And it then proceeds:to say that itis on this very ground, 
not that it has not. true-inward grace, but that “ this pro- 
mise is not annexed and tied to the visible sign,” that it 
does not consider Abselution a Sacrament, “in the exact 
signification of a Sacrament.” “For although Absolution 
hath the promise of forgiveness of sins, yet, by the express 
word of the New Testament, it hath not this promise an- 
nexed and tied to the visible.sign, which is imposition of . 
hands. For this visible sign (I mean laying on of hands) 
is not expressly-commapded in the New Testament to be 
used in Absolution; as.the visible signs in Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are-and therefore Absolution is no such 
Sacrament as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are.” 

‘I may add the sequel of this passage of the homily, both 
in order to give, in the context, words which I have already 
quoted from it, as also because it illustrates the statement 
of the 25th Article. 

* But, in a general acceptation, the name of a Sacrament 
may be attributed to anything whereby an holy thing is 
signified. In which understanding of the word, the ancient. 
writers have given this name not only to the other five, 
commonly, of late years, taken and used for supplying the 
number of the Seven Sacraments, but also to divers and 
sundry other ceremonies, as to oil, washing of feet, and 
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such like; not meaning thereby to repute them as Sacra- 
ments, in the same signification that the two forenamed 
Sacraments are. And therefore S. Augustine, weighing 
the true signification and ewact meaning of the word, 
writing to Januarius, and also in the third book of Chris- 
tian doctrine, affirmeth that the ‘Sacraments of Christians, 
as they are most excellent in signification, so are they 
most few innumber ;’ and in both places maketh mention 
expressly of two, the Sacrament of Baptism and the Supper 
ofthe Lord. And although there are retained by the order 
of the Church of England, besides these two, certain other 
rites and ceremonies about the institution of Ministers in 
the Church, Matrimony, Confirmation of Children, by 
examining them of their knowledge in the Articles of the 
Faith, and joining thereto the prayers of the Church for 
them, and likewise for the Visitation of the Sick; yet no 
man ought to take these for Sacraments in such significa- 
tion and meaning as the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are; but either for godly states of life, 
necessary in Christ’s Church, and therefore worthy to be 
set forth by public action and solemnity, by the Ministry 
of the Church, or else judged to be such ordinances as 
may make for the instruction, comfort, and edification of 
Christ’s Church.” 

‘These last words supply what is wanting in the 25th 
Article. The division of the “five commonly called Sa- 
craments ” is manifestly not complete ; since Confirmation, 
which both in teaching and practice the Church of England 
highly esteems, cannot be included under the “corrupt 
following of the Apostles,” as, of course, it cannot be “a 
state of life.” The homily classes together “ the institution 
of Ministers” and “ Matrimony” as “ godly states of life ; ” 
“Confirmation and the Visitation of the Sick” as “ ordi- 
nances which may make for the instruction, comfort, and 
edification of Christ’s Church.” I mention this, because 
the Article cannot be construed (as some have recently 
argued) as casting any slur upon Absolution, unless it con- 
demn Confirmation also. It cannot be supposed to con- 
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demn either, since the Church of England provides the 
words? in which both are to be given. 

‘And lest any should think that I am herein making 
out a case, or offering to your Lordship a strained apology, 
I may quote exactly the same line of argument, in a work 
published in the same year as my letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, and which received after the first edition, the 
sanction of the Most Reverend the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and of Armagh, to whom it was, by permission, 
inscribed. It has also, I have understood, been recom- 
mended to Candidates for Holy Orders. Mr. Palmer also 
cites, for the more extended use of the word Sacrament, 
not Fathers only but, in our own Church, Archbishops 
Cranmer and Secker, Bishop Taylor, and Mason:—* Bap- 
tism” and the Eucharist alone are in the Articles ac- 
counted ‘ Sacraments of the Gospel;’ but matrimony, or- 
dination, and other rites, are termed Sacraments in our 
homilies, approved by the Articles; so that there is no 
very marked difference as to the number of Sacraments be- 
tween the two formularies; for the Necessary Doctrine does 
not pronounce the lesser Sacraments or rites of the Church 
to be ‘Sacraments of the Gospel.’” Again; ‘The rite? of 
ordination is not* a Sacrament of the Gospel, nor is it 
one of those ‘generally ° necessary to salvation ;’ but, 
since ‘the ® common description of a Sacrament’ is, ‘ that 
it is a visible sign of an invisible grace ;’ and since, ‘in a 
general acceptation, the name of a Sacrament may be at- 
tributed to any thing whereby an holy thing is signified; ’ 
since God ‘of His’ divine providence, hath appointed 
divers orders in His Church;’ since those who are or- 

1 The Church of England omits that portion of the older Form which relates 
to the removal of the censures of the Church “‘ et sacramentis ecclesiz te restituo,” 
and retains that part which directly relates to the remission of sins. See Sarum 
Manual in Mr. Palmer’s Antiq. of Eng. Rit. ii. 226. 

2 Treatise on the Church, P. 2..¢.7.T. i. p. 528. The Italics in the following 
passages occur in the original. The same argument occurs p. 510. 

3 Jb. T. ii: p. 441. 4 Article xxv. 5 Catechism. 


6 Homily cn Cornmon Prayer and Sacraments, parti. 
7 Collect for Ember Days, 
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dained Bishops and Presbyters, are, ‘by! the Holy Ghost, 
made overseers to feed the Church of God;’ since,God 
Himself gives to us such ‘ pastors? and teachers ;’ since it 
is evident that the Divine Grace promotes those who are 
duly ordained to the office of the ministry; and since this 
Divine Grace or commission is believed to be only given 
perfectly to those lawfully ordained, when they are actually 
ordained ; the rite of ordination is ‘a visible sign of an in- 
visible grace,’ and thus may reasonably be considered as a 
Sacrament of the Church. In fact, the homilies of the 
Church of England style it a Sacrament, even while esta- 
blishing a distinction between it and the two great Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel. ‘Though® the ordering of ministers 
hath this visible sign or promise, yet it lacks the promise 
of remission of sin, as all other Sacramenis besides the two 
above named do. Therefore neither it, nor any Sacrament 
else, be such Sacraments as baptism and the communion 
are. Jerome, Augustine, Leo, Gregory, &c., style it a 
Sacrament‘, Calvin also regards it as a Sacrament®. The 
‘apology of the confession of Augsburg says that if ‘ or- 
der ® be understood of the ministry of the word, we should 
without scruple have called it a Sacrament. For the 
ministry of the word hath the commandment of God, and 
possesses glorious promises. If order be thus understood, 
we should not object to call the imposition of hands a 
Sacrament.’ The learned Archdeacon Mason regarded 
order’ as, in a certain sense, a Sacrament. 


1 Acts xx. 28. 2 Ephes. iv. 11. 

3 Homily on Common Prayer and Sacraments. Parti. 

4 Hieron. lib. cont. Vigilant. p. 281; Augustin. lib. ii. cont. Parmen. c. xiii, 
t.ix. p. 45; Leo Epist. xi. al. Ixxxi. ad Dioscorum, c. i.t.i. p. 436; Gregor. Mag. 
lib. iv. in Libr. Regum, c. v. t. iii. p. 228. 

® ‘Superest impositio manuum, quam ut in veris legitimisque ordinationibus 
sacramentum esse concedo, ita nego locum haberc in hac fabula.’ Inst. lib. iv. 
c. xix. art. 31. 

§ Apologia Confess. vii. De numero et usu sacrament. 

7 *Si Sacramenti vocabulum ad quodvis externum signum a Deo institutum, 
cui divine gratiz promissio annectitur, extendamus, sacrum ordinem dici posse 
una cum Sancto Augustino et aliis agnoscimus.’ Mason de Min. Angl. p. 48. 
ed. 1638, 
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‘As Bishop Taylor says, ‘It* is none of the doctrine 
of the Church of England that there are two Sacraments 
only; but that of those rituals commanded in Scripture, 
which the ecclesiastical use calls Sacraments (by a word of 
art), two only are generally necessary to salvation” Arch- 
bishop Secker says, ‘As® the word Sacrament is not a 
Scripture one, and hath at different times been differently 
understood, our Catechism doth not require it to be said 
absolutely, that the sacraments are two only ; but two only 
necessary to salvation: leaving persons at liberty to com- 
prehend more things under the name, if they please, pro- 
vided they insist not on the necessity of them, and of dig- 
nifying them with this title’ And accordingly we find 
the Homilies speaking of ‘ the !° sacrament of matrimony,’ 
and acknowledging " several other sacraments besides 
those of Baptism and the Eucharist. Cranmer, in his 
Catechism !”, considers absolution asacrament. The con- 
fession of Augsburg * and its Apology, hold the same view 
and the latter adds matrimony *. In short, it is plain that 
the Reformation, in avoiding the error of arbitrarily defin- 
ing the doctrine of seven sacraments, did not fall into the 
mistake of limiting the use of this term to two rites only, 
which would have ill accorded with the ancient custom of 
the Church generally.’ 

‘The same use of the word “ Sacramental,” as to Abso- 
lution, occurs in Bishop Overall :—“ The ?° Church of Eng- 
land, howsoever it holdeth not Confession and Absolution 
Sacramental, (that is, made unto and received from a priest), 
to be absolutely necessary, as that without it there can be 
no remission of sins; yet by this place it is manifest what 
she teacheth concerning the virtue and force of this sacred 


8 Taylor’s Dissuasive. p. 240, ed. Cardwell. 
9 Secker’s Lectures xxxv. Of Baptism. 10 Sermon on Swearing, part i. 

1 On Common Prayer and Sacraments, parti. See above, Vol. i. p. 510. 

12 Burnet, Hist. Ref. Vol. ii. p. 131. 13 Confess, August. Art. 11. 12. 22. 
Apol. Confess. cap. de num. et usu Sacr. ad art. 13. M4 Thid. 

15 A ms. note on the Absolution in the Office for the Visitation of the Sick, by 
Bishop Overall, written in an interleaved Common Prayer Book in Bishop Cosin’s 
Library, printed in the year 1619, and taken from “ Tracts of the Anglican Fathers.” 
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action. The confession is commanded to be ‘ special ;’ the 
Absolution is the same as that of the Ancient Church, and 
the present Church of Rome useth: what would they have 
more? Maldonate, their greatest Divine that I meet with, 
(de Poenit. p. 19,) saith thus: ‘Ego autem sic responden- 
dum puto non esse necesse, ut semper peccata remittantur 
per sacramentum peenitentiz, sed ut ipsum sacramentum 
natura sud possit peccata remittere, si inveniat peccata et 
non inveniat contrarium impedimentum,’ and so much we 
acknowledge. Our ‘if he feels his conscience troubled,’ is 
no more than ‘si inveniat peccata;’ for if he be not trou- 
bled with sin, what needs either confession or absolution ? 
Venial sins, that separate not from the grace of God, need 
not so much to trouble a man’s conscience. If he have 
committed any mortal sin, then we require confession of it 
to a priest, who may give him, upon his true contrition 
and repentance, the benefit of absolution, which takes 
effect according to his disposition that is absolved; and 
therefore the Church of Rome adds to the form of absolu- 
tion, ‘Quantum! in me est, et de jure possum, Ego te ab- 
solvo ;’ not absolutely, lest the doctrine should get head, 
that some of their ignorant people believe, that, be the 
party confessed never so void of contrition, the very act 
of absolution forgives him his sins. The truth is, that in 
the priest’s absolution there is the true power and virtue 
of forgiveness, which will most certainly take effect, nisi 
ponitur obex, as in Baptism. 

“TI do not see how I could, even consistently with the 
teaching of our Church, have denied Absolution to be in 
some degree a Sacrament, as assuredly it is a means or 
sign of grace given, although our Lord has been pleased 
to distinguish those two greater Sacraments, by appoint- 
ing Himself the visible matter which should be used in 


them.” 
I see not what objection can be raised to my using the 


1 This is a mistake; the limitation does not relate to contrition (which is presup- 
posed), but to ‘‘ reserved cases.” 
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word Sacrament, unless any one is prepared also to con- 
demn Bp. Overall for speaking of ‘ sacramental absolution.’ 

vy. It is objected, “*In penance, the minister sits not as 
a friend, an adviser or a pastor, but as a judge; a real 
judge appointed by the Saviour with power to bind and 
to loose.” Are they not our Lord’s own words, “*? Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained?” Was it 
not said to us at our ordination as Priests, “ Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven, and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained?” We, the priests, 
‘retain’ only, by not absolving. But does it not involve 
an act of judgement, whether we are entitled to pronounce 
our Lord’s words of Absolution? In ‘the Order for 
the Visitation of the sick’ the direction is, ‘after which 
confession the Priest shall absolve him (if he humbly 
and heartily desire it) after this sort.? This has been 
dwelt upon by opponents, as a limitation, under which 
the sick person shall be absolved. They, not we, have 
dwelt upon it. It would be terrible to refuse it; for this 
would imply the conviction that our Lord did not forgive. 
It would in fact only be delayed, until the penitent could 
receive it healthfully. But what, if he shews no sign of 
any stedfast purpose to lead a new life, which our Cate- 
chism lays down, as ‘required’ of those who ‘come to’ 
the two great Sacraments? What if there should be any 
manifest unforgivingness or grudge? But the delay im- 
plies an act of judgement; ‘ not,” of course in S. Cyprian’s 
words, which we have often quoted, ‘that we anticipate 
the Judgement of the Lord, Who will come to judge, but 
that if He shall find a sinner’s penitence full and entire, 
He will then ratify what has been determined by us.’ 
Archbishop Sharp 5, in a Sermon quoted with approval by 
Bp. Blomfield (in 1850), sums up what he says on confes- 
sion, “lastly, upon the full examination of his state, and 


2 Lecture p. 18. 3 §. John xx. 23. 4Ep. 55: § 15. p. 126 Oxf. Tr. 
5 T.y. Serm. 11, 12. ed. 17384. 
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his judgement thereupon, to give him the Absolution of the 
Church.” 

vi. The objection to the inculcation of obedience to 
the directions of the Priest is something very shadowy. 
All in the Church of England are absolutely free to con- 
fess to whom they will. If they think their Confessor 
unwise, they have but to choose another. If any patient 
were, in any matter very gravely endangering his bodily 
health, to refuse to obey a physician who had the care of 
it, the physician’s duty would be at the last, lovingly to 
say, ‘ well then, seek some one else in whom you have con- 
fidence.’ Obedience to the priest means nothing else than 
in what concerns the soul, to do what he says, or seek some 
one else. It is moreovera recognised rule, that (except as 
to the question of the removal of what is to any one an 
occasion of very deadly sin) a spiritual adviser must gain 
the cheerful assent of a. penitent to any thing which he 
imposes. 

The objector, however, in his haste has overlooked that 
those inculcations of implicit obedience relate: to two 
special classes; 1) the scrupulous, 2) those aiming at per- 
fection, and apparently those chiefly who are living in 
conventual societies. There is then, (as faras I am aware) 
nothing in the Manual, which relates to those, whom one 
lecturing to a half-educated audience must be supposed to 
have chiefly in his mind, these leading ordinary Christian 
lives, like themselves. 

1) In regard to the two classes, upon whom the obedience 
is inculeated, those who have:had to do with scrupulous 
minds, know that scruples become a mental disease, tor- 
menting the soul and giving it no rest or peace. Where- 
ever there is a choice between two ways of acting, even 
in trifling matters, they are tempted to think whatever 
they do, wrong. Whether.they act, or do not act ; whether 
they give an alms which .they feel sure will be spent in 
drink, or refuse it; whether they give when asked, or re- 
serve it for some greater pressing occasion ; whether they 
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give more or less; whether they speak for God’s glory, 
or think the occasion ill-timed and are silent ; whether 
they tell a neighbour of any manifest fault, or pass it by ; 
whether they contradict any wrong maxim, or no, and so 
on; whichever they do, they think that they do wrong, 
and are tormented. If to get rid of these scruples, a spiri- 
tual adviser were to say, ‘Choose which you will of two 
innocent things, and then cast yourself on God’s love, and 
put away all after-questioning,’ this might often be very 
good advice, but it would be very difficult to follow it. 
If acted upon, it would be an act of very self-denying 
obedience. Yet even as to the scrupulous the Manual 
added, ‘1 Where there is no evident sin.’ This, my critic 
omitted. 

However, very spiritual writers, who lived very near to 
God, with much experience of the disease, have told us that 
obedience to directors is one chief remedy against scruples. 
One ought to have large experience to go against such ex- 
perience. One advice in the following pages is omitted 
by my critic, as furnishing no matter of criticism, ‘? Dwell 
often with the scrupulous upon the great confidence we 
ought to have in our Lord Jesus Christ, Who died to save 
us, exhorting him te go on peacefully, so long as he has 
recourse to Jesus!’ 

2) With regard to the other class, those living in a ¢on- 
ventual Society, there is the less necessity to say anything 
here, because the obedience objected to is general; ‘to 
your spiritual father, your rules, or your superiors*” I 
will only say by the way, that the object of that special 
obedience is to destroy seif-will (which no one will sup- 
pose to be a grace), and to repress extravagances or singu- 
Jarities or self-deceptions or the like, into which history 
shews that persons aiming at perfection have been liable 
to fall. Any how this does not belong to the modern 
Church, since S. Augustine writes to his nuns, ‘ Let obedi- 
ence be shewn to the Superior as to a mother, maintaining 

1 Manual p. 177. 2Tb. p. 178, 3 Ibe"p. 245. 
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respect to her, lest God be offended in her; much more to 
the Presbyter who has the care of you all}! 

It is also a notorious rule at the present day as to con- 
fessors, that any man or woman may appeal against a Con- 
fessor to the Bishop, and on such appeal, if well grounded, * 
the Confessor would be suspended. 


vii. There. is yet a very large subject, not connected 
with confession or absolution, and alluded to incidentally 
in only one passage in the Manual. If the dying person 
should be exposed to temptation of impatience of suffer- 
ing, he is to be reminded what suffering the martyrs bore ; 
above all, what our Blessed Lord suffered for love of us, 
more than all the martyrs together, and then it is said, 
‘°if he accepts these sufferings for the sake of God, his 
patience will lighten them in this world, shorten the need 
of purification in the world to come, and increase his re- 
ward in heaven.’ My critic says, that this is ‘to 3 teach the 
Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory,’ which Article xxii 
declares to be ‘repugnant. to the Word of God.’ 

Having written at length on this subject elsewhere *, I 
need only say here, that I believe, that none, except those 
of a very narrow school, now think, that every sort of 
purification after death is rejected by the Article; that a 
doctrine held by Fathers or by the Greek Church is not 
necessarily the ‘ Romish doctrine’ so condemned; that a 
school, very opposite to that in which I have been taught, 
holds that the absence of any belief in an intermediate 
purifying intensifies men’s rebellion against the doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment®. An eminent Roman 
writer says of his experience with foreign Protestants, ‘§ If 
you mention Purgatory to any Protestant, he kindles 
up; but if you ask the same person, whether or no a state 
of ‘expiation,’ ‘epuration,’ or ‘a school of preparation, 
expectation’ &c. can be admitted, he will readily grant it 

2S. Aug. Ep. 212 ad sanctimoniales no, 15 fin. 2 Manual, p. 335. 


3 Lecture p. 12. 4 Hirenicon pp. 96—122. ‘On the intermediate state,’ 
5 Dr. Farrar, Eternal hope. 6 Perrone, De Deo Creatore P. 3. c. 6. art. 2. p. 319. 
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you; yea, sometimes he contends vehemently, that such 
a state is to be admitted.’ 


With regard to the citations from our own Divines in 
my Preface, my critic does me undue honour in calling 
them mine. On earlier occasions I had contributed some 
to the growing collection of authorities in favour of confes- 
sion from the reformers or our later Bishops or Divines. 
I stated in a note to my Preface to the Manual’? my 
own former share in them; I have mentioned the later 
and fuller collections of others, and what I myself owed 
to the careful and diligent collection of Canon Cooke. 
Canon Cooke’s was a careful and laborious work. ‘I have 
endeavoured,’ he says*®, ‘to search the works of all the 
English Divines, who have written upon Confession and 
Absolution.’ It directed my attention to some very re- 
markable names, of which I did not before know. The 
collection also contains 28 authorities beyond those ad- 
duced in my Preface itself, besides the mention of some 
observable cases of the use of confession. Some of those 
authorities, as Latimer, have been before English readers 
for 37 years, since Bp. C. Wordsworth made his collection 
in the Appendix to his sermon on Evangelical Repen- 
tance in 1842. A see-saw about those authorities would 
be unprofitable as well as wearisome. I would only state 
as a principle, that I examined every quotation which I 
used. I re-arranged them in the one (as it seems) forlorn 
hope, that controversialists seeing, how large a number of 
very varied minds agreed in claiming, or vindicating, or 
recommending the use of private confession, with a view 
to the individual absolution of the penitent, would leave 
us in peace. Content themselves to find peace with God 
by real sorrow for their sins out of love for God, I hoped 
that they would not grudge to those who desired it, over 
and above, His absolution spoken over them, in the 


7 page. cli. 8 ‘The power of the priesthood in Absolution, and a few remarks 
on confession’ Pref. p. iy. ch. 2. 
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assurance, that, if they were sincere and true peni- 
_ tents, it would, by virtue of His promise, be confirmed in 
heaven. ; 

In adducing those authorities, I saw no good in quoting 
what the writers (sometimes in very strong language) said 
of confession, as required in the Roman Communion, 
since their objections were 1) to its being required once in 
the year, and 2) to its being accounted necessary to salva- 
tion. As neither the Church of England, nor we, follow- 
ing her, taught either, it seemed to me foreign to the sub- 
ject, to repeat censures of a system, with which we have 
nothing to do. It does not follow that it is the duty of 
any of us to find fault with what our neighbours do, pro- 
vided that we are free to serve God, as we have been 
taught. 

As for the citations themselves, if my critic had used 
the same care which I did, he would have found less to 
except against. He objects e.g. to a citation of Becon, 
“the pupil of Latimer and Chaplain to Cranmer,” as being 
from one of his early writings, whereas in a later work, 
‘The Castle of Comfort,’ Becon denies ‘man’s power to 
forgive sins.’ There is no contradiction; since (as our form 
of absolution is worded) Christ forgives; the priest pro- 
nounces the absolution, by Christ’s authority committed 
to him. ‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
untothem.’ (S.John xx. 238.) But my critic was not aware, 
that Becon revised ‘the Potation’ (from which the pas- 
sage cited by Canon Cooke was taken) in his latest years, 
altered some things in it, but left the paragraph, from 
which this citation was taken, unaltered. It represents 
then his latest convictions. 

The Catechism under Cranmer’s name!, Cranmer him- 
self says, ‘I wrot.? My critic appeals to Cranmer’s 
prayer to God ‘for mercy and pardon’ for errors in doc- 
trine which he held in earlier days. He enumerates seven ; 
among them ‘pardons;’ but ‘pardons’ meant ‘indulgences.’ 


1 Catechism p. 202 quoted Preface to Manual p. xxxvi. 
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As far as the language goes, he did not repent of his recom- 
mending a sinner ‘to confess, seek absolution, and stedfastly 
to believe that, when the minister gives him absolution, 
his sins are truly forgiven in heaven,’ which he had taught 
in his Catechism. 

The first Prayer-book in the reign of Edward vi. which 
contained the charitable exhortation to mutual tolerance 
on the part of those who did or did not use confession to 
man, was declared in the Act of Uniformity to have been 
“? concluded, with one uniform agreement, by the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, by the Archbishop of Canterbury and certain 
of the most learned and discreet Bishops and other 
learned men of this realm, having as well eye and respect 
to the most sincere and pure Christian religion taught by 
the Scriptures, as to the usages of the primitive Church.” 
The Act of Uniformity, three years later declared this 
book to be ‘? avery godly order,’ ‘agreeable to the Word 
of God and the Primitive Church, very comfortable to 
all good people, desiring to live in Christian conversa- 
tion,’ and that the ‘doubts for the fashion and manner 
of the ministration of the same had risen rather by the 
curiosity of the ministers and mistakers, than of any 
other worthy cause.’ It is then wholly inconceivable 
that the omission of the direction in the first book implied 
any change of principle. 

One word more. The great spontaneous growth of con- 
fession in the last 40 years, the increased desire of many 
laity, in all ranks, to bring their troubles of conscience 
to God in this way, and to hear the absolution of their 
sins pronounced in His Name, involves the necessity of a 
proportionate increase of ‘discreet and learned ministers 
of God’s word to receive them.’ Very many cases of peni- 
tents are very difficult, and require wise and tender treat- 
ment. S. Paul speaks of the great difficulty of restoring 
the lapsed. He says that it is, even for an Apostle, 

2 Act for the Uniformity of service &c. A. 2 et 3 Edw. vi. quoted in its context 


in my Sermon, Entire Absolution of the Penitent, Serm. ii. p. 11 note 1. 
3 Act for Uniformity of Common Prayer &c. A. 5 et 6 Edw, vi, quoted ib. note m. 
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“limpossible to renew again to repentance those once 
enlightened, who have tasted the heavenly gifts and 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, if they have 
fallen away.” Every one, who has had any individual cure 
of souls, must have known this difficulty, and been bowed 
down by it, but for the overwhelming inexhaustible love of 
Jesus, in this world of trial and sin. It is again no easy 
task to guide towards a complete conversion ‘ habitual 
sinners, those to whom, through evil habits, sin has be- 
come ‘a second nature!’ Or how by God’s grace to 
strengthen those, to whom scruples are a disease and tér- 
ment ! 

My conception then was, that a book, containing, inter 
alia, advice, given by 8S. Charles Borromeo, 8S. Francois de 
Sales, S. Philip de Neri, and others who had passed their 
lives in the conversion of sinners and in hearing their con- 
fessions, would contain much which would be useful to those 
Clergy, who should be asked, and virtually constrained by 
those who asked, to hear their confessions. The thoughts 
-and ejaculations suggested to the dying would, apart from 
confession, be useful to many a parish priest. Other parts 
of the Manual would suggest how those, upon whom the 
office of hearing confessions should come, might best fit 
themselves to bear themselves well in it. Amid increasing 
earnestness, confession had increased, was increasing, would 
increase. The single drops had grown into a brooklet, the 
brooklet into a brook, the brook into a river. It could 
not be dammed up. Conscience, and the dwelling upon 
the Four Last Things, Death Judgement Heaven Hell, 
drew increasing numbers to make their peace with God in 
this way. True, that true sorrow for the love of God 
would, through the Blood of Jesus, obtain pardon from 
our All-merciful Father. But what if many did not feel 
assured of their penitence? What if they desired to have 
their pardon pronounced in His Name? What if they 
wanted that pardon, which is pronounced on all, applied 

1 Heb. vi. 4—6. 
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to themselves individually? What if they believed that, 
in the words of the Homily’, ‘Absolution hath the pro- 
mise of forgiveness of sins?” What if they longed to hear 
‘the word divine, Absolvo te?’ There is no arguing, when 
people’s souls are moved. 

Anyhow people used confession. Healthfully as I be- 
lieve, or wrongly as others think, it was a fact. All de- 
clamation against it has increased it, and will increase it. 
For to speak of it turns people’s thoughts inwards, and con- 
science asks, ‘ Might it not be good for me?’, My own uni- 
form practice has been to do what I could to bring people, 
by the grace of God, to true earnest repentance. Repent- 
ance, through the teaching of the Prayer-book, issued in 
confession. This book was adapted, not to increase confes- 
sion, but to give instruction, how, when used, it might be 
used healthfully. I omitted mostly what has no bearing up- 
on ourselves or would involve practices, other than those we 
use. But in regard to confession itself, would that oppo- 
nents would look in the face at the reign of sin in this 
Christian land, or listen to those who know it! If they 
knew the superhuman craft and subtlety of Satan in pro- 
pagating sin, how early he uses evil example to insinuate 
it, how terribly wide its reign, they would not weaken the 
hands of any one of Christ’s servants, who seeks, by the 
help of God, to rescue some out of the Stygian pool, or to 
hold back others, when about to throw themselves into it. 


2 See above p. xvil, xxi. 
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